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THE NICARAGUAN ELECTION 





HILE the American people are 
amusing themselves in a presiden- 
tial campaign at home, they have been en- 
gaged in supervising a presidential elec- 
tion abroad. The oft-told story of Nica- 
ragua finished a new chapter Sunday, 
November 4, when the people went to the 
polls, and after staining their fingers red 
to prevent repeating, they cast,their votes 
at booths watched over by Americans. 
The supervision of this election was in 
the hands of a National Board of Elec- 
tions composed of General Frank McCoy, 
U. S. A., and a representative of the 
Nicaraguan Liberal and Conservative 
parties. For each of the thirteen prov- 
inces an election board having an Ameri- 
can chairman and two Nicaraguan mem- 
bers was established. The provinces were 
divided up into 352 precincts, each having 
a board of similar composition. ‘The 
chairmen of the provincial boards were 
American army officers. assisted by 
twenty-nine ensigns having a knowledge 
of Spanish, from the last two graduat- 
ing classes at Annapolis. The chairmen 
of cantonal boards were American non- 
commissioned officers and privates who 
also had some knowledge of Spanish. 
Thus about 365 American military men 
actively watched over the registration, 
and supervised the casting and counting 
of votes. Hovering in the background 
were 7,000 blue-jackets and marines. 
There is no doubt that in supervising 
Sunday’s election the American mission 
applied the best principles of political 
science and performed a difficult task in 
a spirit of complete disinterestedness. Al- 
together about 145,000 Nicaraguans regis- 
tered, an increase of 35,000 over 1924, 





while a total vote of 130,000 was cast. 
Although some casualties were reported 
during the campaign, the only reported 
disorder on election day was caused by a 
steer who ran amuck and was shot by a 
marine! 

As a result of the election General Mon- 
cada of the Liberals has been elected by 
a majority of 25,000. The Liberals have 
therefore gained through the polls what 
General Stimson prevented them from 
winning by the sword. The decisive vic- 
tory for the Liberals strengthens the 
opinion that the State Department acted 
precipitantly in recognizing General Diaz 
of the Conservative Party as President in 
1926. It may be argued that if the De- 
partment had weighed more carefully the 
claims of the Liberal representative Sa- 
casa, the need for intervention and super- 
vision might not have occurred. 

But in spite of this the press reports 
that the candidates of both parties before 
the election requested the United States 
to repeat the supervision in 1932; one 
dispatch even informed us that “leaders 
of both parties” hoped that Mr. Hoover 
would be elected President so that the 
marines would not be withdrawn! All 
this sounds a little suspicious, and it is 
well to remember that these pre-election 
demonstrations of friendship arise partly 
out of the fact that under the present 
system every presidential candidate in 
Nicaragua feels that his only chance of 
success lies in the favor of the United 
States. It is well to remember also the 
bitter opposition aroused last winter by 
General Chamorro which led the Chamber 
of Deputies to defeat legislation author- 
izing supervision. In the debate one 
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speaker declared that the death of Ameri- 
can marines in Nicaragua was the judg- 
ment of God upon Washington’s interfer- 
ence; another declared that “Coolidge is 
a faker if he says he will not transgress 
the law of weaker nations.” 

During the course of the last few 
months the Electoral Board was called 
upon to make several delicate decisions. 
In one case the eligibility of General 
Moncada was challenged on the ground 
that he had been a leader in the last revo- 
lution and was hence disqualified by the 
Central American treaty of 1923. The 
Board rejected the challenge on the 
vround that the treaty referred only to 
recognition by other governments and did 
not affect the constitutional eligibility of 
a candidate. The Board also declined to 
recognize any third party, although the 
“Conservative-Republicans” and the “Lib- 
eral-Republicans” both made this request. 
The latter group was headed by a candi- 
date, Dr. Luis Correa, who polled 7,000 
votes in 1924. The principal ground for 
these exclusions was that the Stimson 
agreement contemplated only two parties 
and that the purpose of the supervised 
election—to obtain a clean-cut decision 
between the historic parties—would be 
endangered if third groups participated. 
In case no candidate receives an absolute 
majority the election goes to the Nica- 
raguan Congress. And the participation 
of a third party, splitting up the vote, 
might throw the matter into Congress 
now dominated by Conservatives, and 
thus prevent a Liberal victory. 

These decisions were made in good 
faith and Sunday’s election undoubtedly 
represents the wishes of the Nicaraguan 
people. Yet it is inevitable that the de- 
feated party will sooner or later lay the 
blame for their defeat not upon them- 
selves but upon the United States. Today 
Moncada is satisfied, but what of Benard, 
and what of Chamorro and Sandino? 

The supervision of an election may be 
a temporary expedient, but it cannot be 
regarded as a permanent and _ self-suffi- 
cient cure. R. L B. 


To Claim or not to Claim? 

N October 23, at the initiative of 
O Baring Brothers, an international 
committee representing groups of British, 
French, German, Dutch, Swiss and Dan- 
ish bankers was formed in London for 
the purpose of safeguarding the interests 
of foreign holders of Russian bonds. The 
committee states that it has no political 
aims. Its object is to provide machinery 








for the settlement of private claims 
against the Soviet Government. The 
national groups represented on the com- 
mittee bind themselves not to conclude a 
separate agreement with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment with regard to any bonded debts 
constituting either a direct obligation 
undertaken by the former Russian Govy- 
ernment or by a Russian municipality, or 
debts guaranteed by either of these 
authorities. The benefits of any agree- 
ment which may be reached are to be 
equally shared by the participating 
groups. 

The representation of German bankers 
on the committee has aroused indignation 
in the Soviet press, which considers such 
action contrary to the Treaty of Rapallo. 
Under the terms of this treaty, concluded 
on April 16, 1922, the German Govern- 
ment waived 

“all claims against Russia which may have 
arisen through the application, up to the 
present, of the laws and measures of the 

Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic to 

German nationals or their private rights and 

the rights of the German Reich and States, 

and also claims which may have arisen owing 
to any other measures taken by the Russian 

Socialist Federal Soviet Republic or by their 

agents against German nationals or their 

private rights, on condition that the Govern- 
ment of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 

Republic does not satisfy claims for compen- 

sation of a similar nature made by a third 

party.” 
To date, the Soviet Government has taken 
no steps to effect the settlement of any 
private claims whatsoever. 

The German Government disclaims 
responsibility for the action taken by a 
private organization of German bankers. 
German representation on the interna- 
tional committee, however, is viewed as 
an important indication of Germany’s 
dissatisfaction with the results of the 
treaty and, more particularly, with the 
conditions under which trade is now car- 
ried on in Russia, especially with the 
government’s monopoly of foreign trade. 
The Soviet press regards the action of 
the German bankers as an attempt to put 
pressure on the Soviet Government at the 
“nysychological moment,” prior to the re- 
sumption next month of Russo-German 
commercial negotiations, which had been 
interrupted by the Shakhta trial. Whether 
or not an international association of 
private concerns will succeed in obtaining 
even a partial payment of the claims 
which their respective governments have 
so far urged without result, and thus 
necessitate the revision of the Treaty of 
Rapallo, is still a question. 

V. A. Mz 


The Editors alone are responsible for such opinions as they may express in the News Bulletin. 
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